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charafterized by an oafishness which their elders find
agreeable because it makes the boys less troublesome
than if they were acute. During the latter half of the
nineteenth century, and even yet in many circles, the
influence of public school education and the spirit of
the age tended to make boys conventional and scornful
of vigorous expressions of emotion, exalting intel-
le&ual Stagnation and Red Indian Stoicism above all
other virtues. Some boys, however, have always been
intelligent, self-reliant, and capable of extremes of
virtue and vice far beyond the reach of the majority of
their elders, and in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I
there were many opportunities for these lads to make
a place for themselves, as it was not then fashionable
for youth to be a period of ignorance and ineptitude.
The time set a high value on boldness, passion, and
individuality, and the boys of the time began to
develop these qualities at an early age, and never
thought of Stifling them left their spiritual vigour
should give offence. Adolescence is always a period
of emotional conflicts, and these are not so superficial
as dispassionate or Stupid observers care to think.
There are surprising depths of emotion to be found
in boys, and the Elizabethans were under no obliga-
tion to keep it rigorously under control. Shake-
speare puts a significant speech into the mouth of
Rosalind:
... at which time would I, being but a moonish youth,
grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking,
proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears,
full of smiles; for every passion something, and fot no